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Daniel  Appleton  White  Smith. 


Let  one  look  the  whole  world  round  and 
in  the  century  of  modern  missions  he  will  find 
few  who  have  been  permitted  to  have  so  many 
years  of  missionary  service,  at  work  to  the  very 
end,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  fellow 
missionary  and  native  brother  alike,  as  did  Dr. 
Smith  of  the  Karen  work  in  Burma.  His 
mission  life  covered  nearly  60  years  of  mission 
history  and  from  a  historical  point  of  view  as 
well  as  from  a  personal,  it  seems  well  worth 
while  to  record  the  events  and  call  to  mind  the 
traits  that  made  his  life  such  a  force  in  Burma. 

On  June  18th,  1921,  on  his  81st  birthday, 
in  his  pleasant  home  in  Insein,  the  white-haired 
veteran  drew  out  a  letter  yellowed  with  age 
and  written  in  the  fine  penmanship  of  his 
father,  announcing  to  his  grandmother  in  Bos¬ 
ton  the  birth  of  another  son. 

“My  dear  Mother,  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
inform  you  that  last  night  my  dear  Mary  added 
a  second  boy  to  the  number  of  olive  plants 
around  our  table.  The  young  gentleman 
weighs  eight  and  a  half  pounds  and  in  strength 
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both  of  lungs  and  limbs,  he  has  already  shown 

himself  off  to  great  advantage . The  young 

comer  has  I  trust  been  dedicated  in  faith  to  that 
Saviour  in  whose  crown  I  pray  he  may  shine 
at  last  as  a  living  gem.*” 

This  little  boy  born  in  the  Baptist  parson¬ 
age  of  Waterville,  Maine,  received  the  name  of 
an  honored  uncle,  Daniel  Appleton  White.  His 
father  Samuel  Francis  Smith,  was  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  and  also  occupied  the  chair  of 
modern  languages  in  Colby,  then  Waterville, 
College.  He  had  written  his  famous  hymn 
“America”  eight  years  before  when  still  a 
student  at  Andover  Seminary,  and  it  had  been 
sung  on  several  patriotic  occasions,  but  it  did 
not  come  into  national  prominence  until  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1842,  when  Dan  was 
two  years  old,  his  parents  moved  to  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.,  where  his  father  became  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  of  that  place.  There 
the  old-fashioned  house  with  low-ceiled  dining 
room  and  pillared  porch  standing  just  across 
from  the  village  Common,  has  ever  since  been 
the  family  home.  During  his  long  life  of  mis¬ 
sionary  service,  Dr.  Smith  had  the  unusual 
privilege  of  spending  each  furlough  in  his  boy¬ 
hood  home,  which  is  occupied  even  up  to  the 
present  time  by  a  member  of  the  family. 

With  his  long  golden  curls  and  finely 
shaped  head,  he  was  a  beautiful  child.  About 
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this  time  a  Negro  mammy,  Black  Abby,  was  a 
part  of  tlie  family,  and  often  she  would  take 
him  to  church  and  sit  with  him  in  the  wing 
pews  at  the  front  of  the  church.  “Mrs.  Smith,’’ 
said  one  of  the  parishioners  to  his  mother,  “how 
can  you  expect  anyone  to  listen  to  your  hus¬ 
band’s  sermons  while  that  alluring  picture,  the 
golden-haired  child  leaning  against  the  black 
mammy,  is  before  us?  I  cannot  keep  my  eyes 
off  him.”  Yet  he  was  a  regular  boy  and  had 
a  reputation  for  falling  and  banging  that  beauti¬ 
ful  head  unsurpassed  by  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
In  a  poem  written  about  his  childhood,  his 
father  describes  him  thus: — 

Another  bantling — lo,  he  comes. 

Not  Miss  but  Mr.  Fudge, 

A  master-spirit,  horn  to  be 
Surnamed  “the  little  Judge.” 

A  portly  personage  and  fair, 

In  wit  and  knowledge  big, 

Fat  as  an  alderman,  and  decked, 
Judge-like,  in  his  white  wig. 

“Off  from  the  staircase,  children,  off!” 
(Why  don’t  the  children  budge?) 

“I’m  coming  down  at  one  broad  leap!” 
There  sprawling  lies  the  judge. 

In  the  household  of  six  children,  Dan 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  favorite  and  was 
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especially  the  pet  of  his  grandmother  who  made 
her  home  with  her  daughter  and  was  the  guid¬ 
ing  genius  of  the  household.  Often  she  would 
take  the  little  grandson  with  her  when  she  went 
to  visit  her  brother,  Judge  White,  in  Salem 
whose  name  little  Daniel  Appleton  White  bore. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  should 
follow  in  his  uncle’s  footsteps  in  the  legal 
profession  and  this  was  one  of  the  hard 
things  to  face  when  in  later  years  he  told  the 
family  that  he  had  chosen  the  ministry  rather 
than  the  law  as  his  life  work.  The  hours  spent 
round  that  stately  old  mansion  were  among  the 
happiest  memories  of  his  boyhood. 

During  the  years  he  was  growing  up,  life 
in  Newton  Centre  was  that  of  an  old-fashioned 
New  England  village  where  plain  living  and 
high  thinking  were  the  rule.  Hospitality  was 
open  and  abundant  and  visits  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  relatives  and  neighbors  were  frequent. 

On  his  78th  birthday,  sitting  with  his 
daughter  on  the  terrace  of  his  home  in  Insein, 
Dr.  Smith  recalled  memories  of  his  birthdays 
in  the  far-away  New  England  village.  Let  him 
tell  it  in  his  own  charming  way.  “When  I 
was  a  child  my  birthday  was  usually  a  beauti¬ 
ful  summer  day  and  often  my  father  and 
mother  would  take  the  occasion  to  hire  a  two- 
seated  buggy  and  drive  over  to  Milton  or 
Brookline  or  Watertown  and  call  on  some 
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relative  or  friend.  As  it  was  my  birthday,  I 
would  be  the  child  selected  to  accompany  them, 
often  a  note  being  sent  to  school  asking  the 
teacher  to  excuse  me  early.  Then  would  come 
the  dressing  in  a  stiffly-starched  little  suit  with 
gaily  colored  glass  buttons  down  the  front  and 
off  we  would  start,  I  sitting  with  my  father  who 
drove  the  steady  old  horse.  Our  way  might 
lead  to  Uncle  Kendall’s  home  in  Brookline, 
standing  far  back  from  the  road  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  stately  elms.  Or  it  might  be  to 
Aunt  White’s  in  Milton.  We  usually  partook 
of  a  bountiful  supper  before  wending  our  way 
homeward  in  the  beautiful  summer  evening.” 

These  visits  were  in  due  time  reciprocated 
and  we  can  imagine  the  joy  of  the  youngsters 
when  Uncle  Kendall  or  Aunt  Duncan  with  her 
bevy  of  children  (among  whom  was  Sam,  later 
Dr.  Duncan,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Union)  arrived,  and  we  may  be  sure  the 
visitors  did  not  go  home  until  after  they  had 
had  a  good  supper  together  at  the  Parsonage 
table. 

The  annual  Commencements  of  the  New¬ 
ton  Theological  Institution  were  occasions 
when  the  parsonage  was  taxed  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  One  year  when  Dan  was  10  or  12 
years  old,  one  of  their  guests  was  Miss  Batch  el- 
ler  who  came  to  see  her  fiance.  Rev.  B.  C. 
Thomas,  then  under  appointment  as  missionary 
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to  Burma,  graduate.  Thus  did  Dan  first  meet 
the  one  with  whom  he  was  so  long  associated 
in  Karen  work  in  Burma.  Another  time  when 
he  came  in  contact  with  Burma  during  his 
childhood  was  when  the  elder  Vinton  came  to 
speak  in  the  Newton  Centre  church,  bringing 
with  him  Kon  Louk,  a  Karen  boy  from  Moul- 
mein.  “When  you  grow  up,  won’t  you  come 
and  work  among  my  people  in  Burma?”  said 
Kon  Louk  in  broken  English  to  the  little  boy 
lingering  in  the  minister’s  pew  after  service. 
Of  course,  the  little  boy  said  he  would.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  ten  or  more  years  later  in 
Burma,  while  attending  the  Convention  in 
Moulmein,  he  again  met  Kon  Louk  and  in 
broken  Karen  told  him  he  had  come  to  Burma 
as  he  had  promised. 

So  Dan  grew  up  in  a  life  which  was  simple 
and  wholesome,  yet  only  by  strict  economy  and 
persistent  thrift  could  that  large  family  be 
brought  up  on  the  meagre  salary  of  a  country 
minister.  Later  his  father  gave  up  the  pastor¬ 
ate  and  conducted  a  sort  of  home  school  for 
boys,  most  of  them  sons  of  well-to-do  friends 
and  relatives  who  knew  that  the  training  Dr. 
Smith  could  give  them  would  far  surpass  the 
teaching  received  in  the  ordinary  schools.  Dan 
himself  received  his  preparation  for  college 
from  his  father  at  home  with  the  result  that 
he  was  ready  to  enter  Colby  at  the  age  of  fif- 
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teen.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  that  this  college 
in  Maine  seemed  too  far  away  to  both  mother 
and  son,  so  that  the  following  year  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Harvard  where  he  was  graduated  with 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  in  1859.  Ex-President 
Elliot  was  at  that  time  a  tutor  in  Harvard  and 
young  Smith  was  a  star  pupil  in  his  mathe¬ 
matics  class. 


Sarah  Lincoln  Stevens. 

While  Dan’s  life  was  unfolding  in  the 
pleasant  New  England  parsonage,  a  little  girl 
destined  to  fill  a  large  place  in  his  life  was 
beginning  her  earthly  career  in  a  missionary’s 
bungalow  in  far-off  Moulmein.  Sarah  Lincoln 
Stevens  was  horn  to  Rev.  E.  A.  and  Mrs. 
Stevens  on  December  3,  1840,  and  until  she 
was  sent  to  America  in  1852,  she  grew  up 
among  heathen  surroundings,  her  only  play¬ 
mates  being  the  children  of  neighbouring  mis¬ 
sionaries,  Judsons,  Haswells,  Stilsons,  and 
others.  She  well  remembered  Dr.  Judson  who 
was  their  nearest  neighbor  and  a  frequent 
visitor  in  their  home.  When  the  “Female 
Prayer  Meeting”  was  held  in  turn  at  the 
various  mission  homes,  the  Pater  Familias  at 
each  house  was  appointed  to  amuse  the  children 
thus  brought  together,  and  some  of  the  things 
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taught  them  by  Dr.  Judson  on  these  occasions 
were  remembered  by  Sarah  till  her  dying  day. 
One  episode  in  her  early  life  which  stood  out 
vividly  in  her  memory  was  the  burning  to  the 
ground  of  their  thatched-roof  house  in  1847, 
when  everything  save  the  children  in  their 
night  clothes  was  lost.  Dr.  Judson  and  his 
third  wife  had  recently  returned  from  America 
and  had  left  stored  in  the  Stevens’  home  many 
valuable  things  while  they  went  to  open  up 
work  in  Rangoon,  and  these,  of  course,  were 
all  lost  also.  Little  Sarah  found  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  it  all  and  the  novelty  of  being  crowded 
into  the  Haswell  home  while  a  new  house  was 
being  put  up  for  them  rather  enjoyable  on  the 
whole,  but  she  mourned  two  things,  treasures 
brought  her  by  Dr.  Judson.  One  was  a  large 
glass  bottle  of  sweets,  a  rare  treat  in  that  far¬ 
away  land,  and  the  other  was  a  very  large  doll 
completely  dressed  in  Quaker  costume.  This 
had  been  presented  to  Dr.  Judson  by  some 
Society  of  Friends  in  America  in  the  hopes  that 
he  would  urge  on  the  ladies  of  the  Burma 
Mission  the  adoption  of  this  costume.  While 
Dr.  Judson  approved  of  severely  plain  garb, 
yet  the  Quaker  costume  was  a  little  too  ex¬ 
treme,  and  on  arriving  at  the  Stevens’  home, 
he  had  straightway  handed  the  doll  over  to 
little  Sarah,  the  most  wonderful  thing  she  had 
ever  seen.  No  wonder  she  mourned  for  her 
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treasure  when  after  a  few  short  weeks  it  was 
turned  to  ashes! 

In  1852,  Sarah  and  her  older  brother 
Edward  were  sent  to  America  under  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Bennett.  The  long  voyage  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  occupying  five  months  was 
a  happy  time  on  the  whole  for  Sarah  and 
Edward  for  they  had  with  them  the  four  Stilson 
children  as  playmates  and  many  were  the  good 
times  they  had  on  the  deck  of  the  barque.  On 
reaching  America  the  children  went  to  their 
Haven  grandparents  at  Framingham,  Mass., 
and  here  Sarah  lived  till  as  a  young  lady  of 
17  or  18  she  went  to  live  with  an  aunt  in  Newton 
Centre.  One  memory  of  her  first  summer  in 
America  should  not  be  omitted.  A  visit  was 
made  to  her  father’s  aunt  Mrs.  Ripley,  wife  of 
Prof.  Ripley  of  Newton  Seminary,  and  while 
there  she  witnessed  a  baptism  in  Baptist  Pond 
where  the  last  one  to  be  baptized  by  the  pastor, 
his  father,  was  a  little  boy  in  round-about 
jacket,  Dan  Smith.  How  little  did  she  then 
think  of  the  part  he  was  to  play  in  her  life! 

The  winter  of  1860  Sarah  spent  with  her 
Stevens  grandmother  in  Georgia  and  had  a 
happy  time  with  her  Southern  relatives  whom 
she  dearly  loved.  But  in  April  ’61  Sumter  was 
fired  on — she  must  decide  at  once  whether  she 
would  throw  in  her  lot  with  her  Southern 
friends  or  return  to  her  home  in  the  North. 
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They  would  have  been  glad  to  have  kept  her 
but  acquiesced  in  her  decision  to  return  to  the 
North  and  on  the  last  craft  that  left  Savannah 
harbor  for  New  York,  a  lumber  schooner  bear¬ 
ing  a  few  refugees  like  herself,  Sarah  made  her 
way  hack  to  her  Northern  home.  As  the  vessel 
left  harbor,  a  shot  from  the  fort  across  her 
hows  only  made  them  hasten  their  flight. 

The  following  summer  she  became  engaged 
to  Dan  Smith  who  was  then  a  student  at  Newton 
preparing  for  service  in  Burma.  Back  to 
Burma!  What  joy  the  thought  of  returning  in 
mission  service  to  the  land  of  her  birth  brought 
to  Sarah !  Let  us  stop  now  and  see  by  what 
steps  Dan  had  been  led  to  his  decision  for 
foreign  mission  service. 


Religious  Experiences. 

Following  the  custom  so  common  in  those 
days  of  journalizing,  in  which  one  set  down  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  as  well  as  the  current  of 
events,  Dan  Smith  wrote  out  his  recollections 
of  his  Christian  experience  in  order  to  have 
them  fresh  in  mind  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Missionary  Union,  seeking  appointment  for 
the  foreign  field.  The  document  which  was 
found  among  his  papers  is  altogether  too  long 
to  be  given  in  full,  even  though  he  says,  “I  am 
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prompted  to  record  briefly  God’s  dealings  with 
me  since  my  earliest  recollections.”  He  records 
the  fact  that  he  was  always  surrounded  by 
Christian  influences  and  especially  notes  the 
influence  of  the  annual  revival  meetings  which 
usually  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  young 
people  of  that  time.  When  his  older  brother 
and  sister  were  baptized,  he  was  made  io 
realize  the  solemnity  of  the  occasions  and  his 
own  need  of  being  received  “into  the  Ark  of 
Safety.”  Moreover  when  he  was  ten  years  old 
he  had  a  dream  which  seemed  to  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  him.  In  this  dream  he  thought 
he  saw  the  dawn  of  the  approaching  doom  of 
the  world,  which  preceded  the  breaking  of  the 
Judgment  Day.  Only  a  week  till  all  would 
be  over!  But  while  he  seemed  in  fearful  dread 
of  the  event  at  first,  he  at  last  found  peace  and 
awaited  the  issue  with  quiet  assurance.  But 
though  he  could  not  forget  the  dream  it 
brought  him  to  no  decision  and  he  says  he 
became  more  and  more  indifferent  to  spiritual 
things,  till  in  March,  1852,  one  evening  at  the 
regular  church  prayer  meeting,  one  of  the 
Seminary  students  who  was  present  spoke  of 
the  burden  on  his  heart  for  those  who  had  not 
yet  accepted  Christ  and  invited  any  such  to 
come  and  talk  with  him  in  his  room.  This 
simple  invitation  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
influence  on  four  hoys  present,  “so  that,”  the 
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journal  continues,  “  when  the  hour  of  recess 
came  (at  school  next  day)  instead  of  engaging 
at  once  in  our  accustomed  sports,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent  we  went  to  a  quiet  place  at  hand  (the 
meeting  house  steps,  for  the  school  was  in  the 
church)  and  there  conversed  first  about  the 
student’s  invitation  and  then  about  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  our  own  souls.  From 
that  hour  a  deep  seriousness  took  possession  of 
us.  We  called  upon  the  student,  met  in  groves, 
at  each  others’  houses  or  in  barns  for  prayer 
and  serious  conversation,  and  were  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  so  it  seemed,  to  become  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
one  after  another  had  their  mourning  turned 
to  joy,  but  I  was  left  still  groping  and  un¬ 
happy.”  He  continued  in  this  unhappy  state 
for  some  time  but  later  when  praying  earnestly 
for  light  under  a  tree  in  a  field,  he  says  he 
seemed  to  relax  his  hold  on  everything  worth¬ 
less  and  God  took  hold  of  him.  “Then  ineffable 
light  and  peace  streamed  in  on  me  for  which 
I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  summer  he  was  baptized  in  “Baptist  Pond” 
by  his  father  and  became  a  member  of  the 
First  Baptist  church  in  which  he  continued  his 
membership  till  his  death. 

He  had  always  an  interest  in  missions. 
The  monthly  “Missionary  Concert”  had  always 
appealed  to  him  and  no  sooner  did  he  become 
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a  Christian  than  he  expressed  the  determination 
to  become  a  missionary.  “Of  course,  I  little 
realized  how  much  such  a  resolution  involved 
—  but  I  believe  the  resolution  uttered  in  ignor¬ 
ance  but  out  of  an  overflowing  heart  was 
recorded  in  Heaven  and,  as  it  were,  put  on 
file  for  future  reference.”  The  account  con¬ 
tinues  by  saying  he  did  not  get  much  satisfaction 
from  contemplating  the  years  from  1852  to  1859, 
for  during  his  college  course  his  mind  was  much 
taken  up  with  other  things  and  he  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  desires  of  his  mother  and 
grandmother  that  he  should  become  a  lawyer. 
He  records  with  considerable  minuteness  the 
struggles  that  went  on  in  his  soul  between  the 
desire  for  wealth,  earthly  preferment,  and 
ease  in  the  home  land  surrounded  by  his  friends 
and  relatives,  and  the  call  of  duty  to  forsake 
all  these  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  Gospel. 
In  fact  the  question  was  not  settled  when  he 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1859.  “I  did  not 
dare  to  begin  at  once  the  study  of  law,”  he 
writes,  “and  I  could  not  bear  to  begin  a  course 
in  theological  training.” 

He  decided  to  fight  the  matter  out  by  him¬ 
self  and  so  accepted  the  position  of  tutor  in 
the  family  of  a  planter  in  South  Carolina  for  a 
year.  (Northern  men  were  quite  in  demand 
as  teachers  in  the  South  at  that  time.)  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  sailed  from  New  York  for  Savannah 
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in  November  1859.  The  year  passed  unevent¬ 
fully  with  much  time  for  reading  and  medita¬ 
tion.  But  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  make  up 
his  mind,  for,  in  his  journal  for  December  of 
that  year,  he  says  he  finds  himself  leaning 
more  and  more  towards  the  missionary  call. 
In  April  he  read  the  Memoirs  of  Henry  Martyn 
and  on  the  25th  of  that  same  month  he  says 
that  he  has  written  home  his  decision  to  devote 
himself  to  missionary  service.  At  the  close  of 
his  year  of  teaching  therefore  young  Smith 
returned  to  the  North  and  in  the  Fall  entered 
Newton  in  the  class  of  1863,  having  for  a  class¬ 
mate,  A.  J.  Gordon.  When  the  war  broke  out 
in  the  spring  of  1861,  he  offered  himself  for 
enlistment  in  the  Union  army  but  was  rejected 
on  account  of  a  weak  heart,  which  however 
did  not  hinder  him  from  serving  almost  six 
decades  in  the  front  line  of  the  army  of  the 
Lord.  He  continued  his  studies  in  Newton 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  June,  1863 
and  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry  the 
following  month,  July  26,  his  father  preaching 
the  ordination  sermon.  He  had  received  his 
appointment  as  missionary  to  Burma  the 
previous  year  and  the  fact  that  a  daughter  of 
a  Burman  missionary  had  promised  to  go  with 
him  as  his  wife  made  the  appointment 
especially  acceptable  to  all  most  closely  con¬ 
cerned.  On  August  19,  1863,  Dan  Smith  and 
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Sally  Stevens,  as  they  were  affectionately  known 
to  their  friends,  were  united  in  marriage  by  the 
father  of  the  groom  in  the  Newton  Centre 
church.  Sarah  had  four  bridesmaids,  two  of 


D.  A.  w.  S.  S.  L.  s. 

At  the  Time  of  Their  Marriage. 

her  own  sisters,  a  sister  of  the  groom,  and  a 
very  dear  cousin,  but  as  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  Civil  War,  men  were  scarce,  and  poor 
Dan  had  to  go  unsupported  to  the  altar.  After 
a  wedding  trip  to  the  White  Mountains,  the 
young  couple  returned  to  Newton  Centre  and 
began  the  serious  business  of  preparation  to 
sail  in  October  for  Burma.  It  had  been  a  joy 
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to  them  that  Sarah's  mother,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Stevens,  was  in  the  U.  S.  A.  on  furlough  at  the 
time  and  so  was  able  to  be  present  at  the 
wedding  and  to  help  them  in  their  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  mission  field  where  she  would  join 
them  later. 


First  Trip  to  Burma. 

They  sailed  from  New  \  ork  in  October, 
going  to  England  in  an  English  steamer  which 
was  thought  safer  in  those  days  when  shipping 
was  dislocated  by  the  war.  Otherwise  they 
would  have  gone  in  a  sailing  vessel  direct  from 
Boston  or  New  York  to  Moulmein  as  other 
missionaries  had  gone  and  as  they  still  did  go 
till  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869. 
“Ice,  apples,  and  missionaries”  was  a  common 
freight  in  those  days.  But  from  England  on 
the  young  couple  journeyed  in  a  sailing  vessel 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  making  the 
trip  from  Liverpool  to  Calcutta  in  120  days, 
which  was  considered  pretty  good  time.  The 
Captain  had  made  fine  time  around  the  Cape 
and  was  in  high  spirits  hoping  he  was  to  make 
a  record  trip,  when  alas  and  alack,  they  struck 
that  breathless  spot  in  the  Indian  Ocean  known 
as  the  Doldrums,  and  there  they  lay  for  three 
long  weeks,  “as  idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon  a 
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THE  OLD  BRICK  HOUSE. 


painted  ocean/’  Passengers  and  crew  had  to 
bide  their  time  with  what  patience  they  might 
and  the  smallest  diversion  was  welcomed.  One 
day  an  object  shining  in  the  rays  of  the  after¬ 
noon  sun  in  the  water  not  far  distant  made 
the  sailors  exclaim,  “A  turtle!  A  turtle!” 
Anything  to  break  the  monotony,  and  all 
watched  with  eagerness  as  some  men  manned 
a  boat  and  pulled  off  toward  the  object — only 
to  see  them  cast  it  aside  and  return  empty- 
handed.  “What  could  it  have  been?,”  the 
watchers  on  board  questioned  among  them¬ 
selves.  Their  curiosity  was  satisfied  when  the 
boat  came  along  side  and  they  were  told  that 
the  object  was  none  other  than  the  empty  can 
of  the  mock  turtle  soup  that  they  had  had  for 
dinner  the  night  before!  Was  there  ever 
richer  sell ! 

The  days  of  waiting  seemed  endless  hut  at 
last  the  wind  came  which  filled  their  sails  and 
wafted  them  on  their  way  to  Calcutta  and  from 
there  a  week’s  run  brought  them  to  Rangoon. 
There  on  the  wharf  was  Mrs.  Smith’s  father 
Dr.  Stevens,  and  also  the  playmates  of  her 
childhood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brainerd  Vinton  (nee 
Haswell )  who  had  preceded  her  to  the  mission 
field  by  two  years.  They  were  taken  to  the 
“old  brick  house”  which  stood  where  the  mis¬ 
sion  Press  now  stands  and  which  was  then  the 
home  of  Dr.  Stevens  and  there  commenced 
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their  missionary  career.  Mr.  Smith  had  been 
appointed  to  Burman  work  and  he  began  at 
once  the  study  of  the  language,  which  came 
hack  easily  to  Mrs.  Smith  as  the  language  of 
her  childhood.  Mr.  Smith  was  always  grateful 
for  those  four  months'  study  of  Burmese,  which 
gave  him  a  foundation  in  the  language  which 
served  him  in  good  stead  throughout  his 
missionary  life. 


Karen  Work. 

However,  his  life  work  was  not  destined 
to  be  for  the  Burmans  but  for  the  Karens. 
Near  the  close  of  1864,  Dr.  Binney  who  was 
head  of  the  Karen  Seminary,  failed  in  health 
and  had  to  return  to  America.  Mr.  Carpenter, 
who  had  come  out  the  previous  year  to  assist  Dr. 
Binney,  could  not  carry  on  the  work  alone,  so 
Mr.  Smith  was  asked  to  go  to  his  assistance 
and  thus  he  entered  Karen  work.  The  Smiths 
moved  up  to  what  is  now  the  College  com¬ 
pound  and  occupied  with  the  Carpenters  what 
is  now  known  as  Amherstia  Place,  each  family 
occupying  one  wing.  This  was  by  no  means 
an  unhappy  arrangement,  for  Mr.  Carpenter 
had  been  Mr.  Smith’s  room  mate  at  Harvard 
and  Mrs.  Carpenter  was  a  Newton  Centre  girl, 
sister-in-law  of  President  Hovey  of  Newton 
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Seminary.  “The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  being 
fulfilled,”  Smith  wrote  to  his  family,  “for  the 
Smith  is  helping  the  Carpenter.”  But  this 
happy  arrangement  lasted  only  two  years  for 
Dr.  Binney  returned  and  the  youngest  man  had 
to  leave  and  the  Smiths  were  sent  to  Henzada, 
left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Thomas  to 
Bassein. 

In  these  days  of  Irrawaddy  Flotilla 
steamers  and  trains,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
what  moving  to  Henzada  meant  at  that  time. 
While  steamers  were  plying  twice  monthly  at 
that  time,  it  was  an  expensive  trip  and  it 
seemed  best  to  go  by  native  boat,  though  that 
meant  a  tedious  trip  of  two  weeks  in  cramped 
quarters,  tying  up  each  night  near  some  village, 
to  be  devoured  by  mosquitoes  and  lulled  to 
sleep  by  some  village  pwe  or  fight.  Their 
family  had  by  this  time  increased  and  there 
was  a  little  son  of  two  years,  Appleton,  and  a 
baby  girl,  Anna,  only  six  weeks  old  when  this 
laborious  trip  was  taken.  At  Henzada  they 
found  a  good  thatched-roofed  house,  which 
had  been  put  up  by  the  elder  Thomas  when 
he  opened  the  station,  and  across  the  road, 
the  Burman  missionaries,  the  Crawleys,  were 
occupying  the  house  still  in  use  by  the  Burman 
mission. 

Mrs.  Crawley  was  at  home  in  America 
at  this  time  and  Mrs.  Smith  was  the  only  white 
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woman  not  only  in  the  town  but  in  the 
district.  No  bread,  no  potatoes,  were  to  he 
had,  so  thev  had  to  live  on  rice  and  chickens 
and  what  native  vegetables  were  obtainable. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  severe  headaches 
which  followed  Mr.  Smith  all  liis  life 
developed  and  once  a  week  or  oftener,  he  was 
compelled  to  spend  half  a  day  or  more  on  the 
bed,  or  as  more  often  happened,  the  pain 
would  he  so  severe  that  he  could  not  keep  still 
but  would  pace  the  floor  or  stand  leaning  the 
aching  head  against  the  bedpost  or  other  con¬ 
venient  prop.  In  the  diaries  of  his  jungle 
trips  of  these  days,  one  often  finds  such  entries 

as  these: — “Had  headache  all  day  at - 

“That  zayat  will  long  be  remembered  as  the 
place  where  I  had  one  of  the  severest  head¬ 
aches  I  ever  endured.’'  Always  ready  to  see 
the  silver  lining  to  every  cloud,  Dr.  Smith  in 
later  years  used  to  say  that  he  believed  the 
headaches  were  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  they 
compelled  him  to  lay  off  and  rest  while  other 
more  robust  men  worked  on  and  on  till  they 
broke.  A  school  was  already  started  and  in 
the  early  days  during  the  rainy  season  Mr. 
Smith  did  a  good  deal  of  teaching  himself. 
Teaching  arithmetic  in  Karen  gave  him  a 
facility  with  Karen  figures  that  he  was  always 
glad  he  had. 

In  1869,  on  account  of  Mr.  Carpenter  being 
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sent  to  Bassein,  left  vacant  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Smith  was  called 
back  to  the  Seminary,  so  that  Dr.  Binney 
should  not  be  left  alone.  It  was  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  double  transfer  that  the  first 
telegram  sent  by  the  Missionary  Union  in  Bos¬ 
ton  to  the  Burma  Mission  was  received.  “Car¬ 
penter  to  Bassein,  Smith  to  Rangoon.’'  As  may 
be  imagined,  the  reception  of  news  by  cable 
was  felt  to  be  a  great  step  forward  and  caused 
quite  a  stir  in  the  mission  circle.  Mr.  Smith 
left  his  post  in  Henzada  very  reluctantly  and 
the  Karens,  thus  summarily  bereft  of  their 
missionary,  wanted  to  raise  money  on  the  spot 
and  cable  back  a  protest,  but  were  persuaded 
to  wait  and  write  fully  and  deliberately.  As 
far  as  possible  Mr.  Smith  still  kept  a  general 
oversight  over  affairs  in  Henzada.  “I  some¬ 
times  have  as  many  as  a  dozen  letters  from  the 
Henzada  field  in  one  mail  besides  frequent 
visits  from  pastors,”  he  writes  to  the  Board  at 
home.  “My  heart  has  often  bled  because  of 
the  remoteness  of  the  station  and  my  inability 
to  follow  up  cases  of  interest.”  So  it  was  with 
joy  that  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  old 
field  at  the  close  of  1869,  and  there  remained 
till  their  first  furlough  in  1875. 
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Development  of  Work  in  Henzada. 

A  review  of  his  work  in  Henzada  was  given 
by  Dr.  Smith  in  a  paper  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing  in  Karen  which  was  prepared  to  be 
read  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  that  mission  in  1904.  From  this  manuscript 
which  was  discovered  among  his  papers  after 
his  death,  we  glean  that  he  followed  in  the 
lines  of  work  which  Mr.  Thomas  had  begun, 
both  in  the  field  work  and  in  the  school.  In 
the  former  he  carried  out  a  revision  of  the 
church  rolls  and  tried  to  locate  every  person 
whose  name  appeared  on  the  church  registers 
throughout  the  district.  Many  who  could  not 
be  located  or  who  had  lapsed  into  their  former 
estate  had  their  names  erased. 

In  May  1871,  he  organized  a  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Society  for  the  district  and  laid  on  the 
elders  who  became  the  managing  committee 
of  the  society  the  burden,  not  only  of  providing 
the  men  and  means  for  evangelistic  work,  but 
also  for  caring  for  the  newer  and  weaker 
churches.  He  says  that  they  did  this  with 
greater  fairness  because  of  their  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  situations  arising  than  the 
missionary  could  ever  have  done.  Even  in 
those  early  days  the  Karens  distributed  Ameri¬ 
can  money  as  well  as  the  funds  collected  among 
themselves. 

At  about  this  same  time  he  felt  the  need 
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of  educating  the  church  members  in  systematic 
giving.  The  people  usually  had  the  proceeds 
of  their  one  crop  a  year  at  Association  time 
and  made  their  main  contributions  at  that 
time,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  gave 
little  to  church  work,  though  of  course  they 
were  not  without  some  small  coin  which  they 
used  for  daily  needs.  He  therefore  began  by 
asking  them  to  bring  a  pice  (the  smallest  coin 
in  circulation  being  worth  about  two  cents)  to 
the  service  each  week,  the  children  as  well  as 
the  grown  people,  and  to  make  the  collection 
a  part  of  the  service.  This  innovation  was 
tried  in  a  number  of  churches  and  the  first 
year  the  resulting  collections  reported  at  the 
Association  amounted  to  nearly  Rs.  500.  This 
pleased  the  people  so  much  that  they  voted  to 
make  it  a  fixed  custom  and  from  this  field  the 
idea  spread  to  other  districts. 

The  town  was  growing  and  there  was  no 
place  to  house  the  boys  who  were  coming  in 
increasing  numbers  as  boarders.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1871,  voted  to  build  a  dormitory  for  the 
school  and  to  raise  the  sum  of  Rs.  3,000  for 
that  purpose.  This  was  a  large  sum  for  the 
Christians  of  those  days  but  they  set  to  work 
with  a  will  and  in  less  than  two  years  they  had 
erected  the  building  which  had  cost  Rs.  3.459, 
all  paid  for  by  the  Karens  without  aid  from 
America. 
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During  the  rains  Mr.  Smith  was  not  able 
to  travel  in  the  jungle,  not  only  because  of  the 
inclement  weather  hut  also  because  during 
several  of  his  early  years  in  Henzada  he 
suffered  severely  from  indigestion  and  had  to 
take  extra  care  of  himself  in  order  to  keep  go¬ 
ing  at  all.  But  longing  for  a  more  intimate 
contact  with  the  pastors  in  the  district,  he 
called  them  in  town  for  a  course  of  Bible  study 
during  the  month  of  September.  The  first 
year  they  went  slowly  through  the  book  of 
James  and  studied  sermon  outlines  and  other 
matters  connected  with  church  government. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  mission  some  if  not 
all  of  the  missionaries  had  classes  of  irregular 
duration  during  the  rains  but  from  this  time 
on  the  month  of  September  has  been  held 
sacred  in  the  Henzada  mission  for  the  pastors’ 
Bible  class,  and  from  there  the  idea  was 
quickly  taken  up  by  other  missionaries  and 
has  become  a  fixed  habit  in  nearly  all  the  mis¬ 
sion  stations  of  Burma.  It  has  been  a  custom 
which  has  done  a  great  deal,  both  for  the 
spiritual  growth  of  the  pastors  and  for  the 
missionary  in  keeping  fresh  his  contact  with 
his  fellow-workers. 

In  1873,  Miss  DeWolf,  the  first  young  lady 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Baptist  churches  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  came  to  Hen¬ 
zada  and  rendered  great  assistance  in  the 
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school  work.  A  year  later  she  was  joined  by 
Miss  Norris  (later  Mrs.  W.  F.  Armstrong)  who 
laboured  with  them  for  a  few  years  getting  a 
most  complete  mastery  of  the  Karen  language. 
After  the  departure  of  these  young  ladies,  Naw 
Esther,  a  most  capable  young  Karen  woman,  was 
asked  to  take  what  she  could  of  the  work  they 
had  laid  down  and  assisted  greatly  in  the  school. 

The  churches  grew  during  Mr.  Smith’s 
term  of  service  at  this  station  and  a  number 
of  leading  pastors  were  ordained  during  this 
period,  only  one  of  whom,  so  far  as  the  writer 
can  ascertain,  is  still  living,  the  venerable  Tina 
Shwe  Aw  of  Tharrawaddy  district.  But  jn 
order  to  stimulate  evangelistic  work  and  to 
gain  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  task 
before  them,  Mr.  Smith  made  what  is  so 
popular  at  this  present  time,  namely  a  survey 
of  the  Henzada  field.  This  was  done  in  1873, 
probably  taking  advantage  of  the  recent  Gov¬ 
ernment  census,  and  he  found  that  there  were 
579  Karen  villages  with  10,208  houses  and,  with 
an  average  of  5  persons  to  a  house,  a  probable 
Karen  population  of  51,040  souls,  to  whom  it 
was  their  privilege  to  carry  the  Gospel.  Dr. 
Smith  closes  his  paper  with  these  words,  “I 
fear  that  even  to  this  present  time  the  Gospel 
has  not  yet  been  carried  to  every  one  of  these 
houses  and  that  the  aim  of  those  davs  still 
lacks  fulfilment.” 
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A  few  fragments  of  his  journals  written 
while  in  Henzada  remain.  They  are  interesting 
as  they  show  the  thoroughness  with  which  he 
did  his  work,  noting  not  only  names  of  villages 
but  names  of  individuals  and  what  was  said  to 
each  and  their  reception  of  it.  He  travelled 
largely  by  pony  and  had  his  kit  carried  by 
coolies.  What  is  now  cleared  land  on  the 
Henzada  and  Tharrawaddy  plains  (at  that  time 
Tharrawaddy  was  included  in  the  Henzada 
field)  was  then  largely  jungle.  The  writer 
remembers  some  of  the  older  Karens  telling 
him  how  once  when  they  were  traversing  the 
jungle  along  the  Hlaing  Creek  they  were 
chased  by  wild  elephants,  or  at  least  the  party 
thought  they  were  being  chased  by  these 
beasts,  and  every  man  dropped  his  bundle  and 
bolted  for  the  nearest  tree,  while  the  Thra  let 
his  pony  have  free  rein  to  get  away  from  the 
vicinity  with  all  possible  speed.  It  took  some 
hours  to  round  up  the  party  again  and  resume 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  We  find  him 
travelling  every  month  of  the  dry  season,  begin¬ 
ning  as  soon  as  the  paths  were  opened  after 
the  rains  and  continuing  through  the  month  of 
April.  One  April  Mr.  Smith  records  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paungde  where  the  heat  at  that 
season  is  intense  and  the  lack  of  water,  at  least 
in  these  later  days,  very  acute.  Christmas  was 
hardly  ever  spent  at  home.  He  travelled 
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alone,  not  because  Mrs.  Smith  was  not  able  to 
travel  but  because  she  was  needed  at  the  home 
base,  and  as  he  sometimes  playfully  said,  be¬ 
cause  he  so  enjoyed  her  hearty  greeting  when 
he  came  in,  hot  and  dusty  from  the  discom¬ 
forts  of  the  jungle  to  the  comforts  of  home. 

His  entry  in  his  journal  for  January  8, 
1875,  brings  to  mind  an  almost  forgotten  in¬ 
cident  in  his  career.  We  give  it  here  because 
it  shows  the  careful  consideration  he  gave  every 
call  and  the  wise  thoughtfulness  with  which 
he  faced  mission  problems  in  their  wider  bear¬ 
ings.  It  also  gives  some  idea  of  the  state  of 
educational  work  in  the  mission  at  that  time. 
He  writes,  “Left  at  5  A.  M.  The  morning  cold, 
foggy,  blowey,  dark.  Very  much  oppressed  as 
I  move  along  with  the  difficulties  to  be  en¬ 
countered  in  accepting  the  appointment  of  the 
Executive  Committee  received  yesterday  by 
telegraph  to  the  presidency  of  the  College.  In 
the  first  place  as  to  a  suitable  course  of  study, 
so  many  and  important  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  both  missionaries  and  Karens — 
then  the  difficulty  of  getting  students  prepared 
from  the  station  schools.  Each  school  has  its 
own  course  of  study  and  its  own  degree  of 
thoroughness  and  it  would  probably  be  im¬ 
possible  to  get  them  all  to  agree  upon  any  one 
course  which  would  make  them  properly  fitted 
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for  college.  I  do  not  see  how  my  own  views 
can  be  practically  carried  out. 

44  (1)  A  vernacular  course  makes  the 
school  exclusively  Karen.  (The  college  was 
started  originally  as  a  Karen  school,  probably 
because  there  were  so  few  Burmans  ready  at 
that  time  to  make  a  college  course.) 

44  (2)  Text-books  in  the  vernacular  would 
be  all  but  impossible  to  obtain,  considering 
diagrams,  illustrations,  etc.,  and  after  they  had 
been  secured,  excepting  in  mathematics,  would 
have  to  be  superseded  continually  by  superior 
and  more  recent  productions. 

44 (3)  The  Karens  who  have  already  ob¬ 
tained  a  considerable  proficiency  in  English 
would  be  disgusted  to  be  turned  back  into  the 
vernacular  and  to  have  their  progress  in  Eng¬ 
lish  hindered  and  retarded,  just  as  they  were 
beginning  to  move  forward  in  it. 

44The  fact  is,  to  make  the  college  a  success, 
there  must  be  two  parallel  courses — (1)  A 
Vernacular  and  English,  (2)  An  exclusively 
English  one.  And  this  leads  me  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  one  man  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
put  the  college  on  its  legs.  Two  men  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  language  at  their  tongues’ 
end  are  required,  and  I  am  willing  for  so 
important  an  end  as  a  good  college  for  the 
Karens,  to  act  as  professor  with  Carpenter  as 
its  head,  and  to  undertake  at  the  same  time 
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the  duties  of  treasurer.  I  am  not  equal  to  the 
presidency  of  the  college.  I  feel  in  my  bones 
that  I  am  not  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
other  man  can  accomplish  it  single-handed.” 

Since  he  felt  as  he  did  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  he  remained  on  in  Henzada 
till  the  end  of  his  term. 


Called  to  the  Seminary. 

In  1875,  after  eleven  years  in  the  country 
they  turned  their  face  homeward  for  their  first 
furlough.  Appleton  and  Anna  had  been  sent 
home  the  previous  year  with  their  Stevens 
grandparents.  One  little  daughter  of  two  years 
they  had  laid  to  rest  in  the  Rangoon  cemetery 
and  two  little  girls,  Mary  and  Bessie,  accom¬ 
panied  them  to  America.  After  such  long  terms 
of  service  a  two  years  furlough  was  the  usual 
thing,  but  after  being  but  one  winter  at  home 
Mr.  Smith  was  requested  to  return  at  once  if 
possible  to  take  charge  of  the  Seminary,  for 
Dr.  Binney’s  health  had  again  failed  and  Mr. 
Smith  was  his  choice  as  successor.  So  in  the 
Fall  of  1876,  they  again  turned  their  faces 
Burm awards  bringing  back  with  them  Mary 
and  Bessie,  and  from  that  time  on  until  his 
death,  Dr.  Smith  was  connected  with  the  Semi¬ 
nary,  for  40  years  as  president  and  from  1916- 
1921,  as  President  Emeritus. 
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“Pleasant  Home”  in  Rangoon. 

At  that  time  the  Seminary  occupied  the 
compound  on  the  east  side  of  West  St.,  where 
Cushing  Hall  now  stands,  and  the  Smiths 
occupied  the  same  house  that  had  been  their 
home  with  the  Carpenters  in  their  early  days 
in  Burma.  Now,  however,  the  west  wing  was 
occupied  by  their  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Stevens,  the  two  families  living  together  till 
Dr.  Stevens’  death  in  1886,  and  Mrs.  Stevens  re¬ 
maining  with  them  till  her  death  in  1898.  The 
house  now  known  as  Amherstia  Place  was  then 
called  Pleasant  Home,  so  named  by  their  little 
daughter  Mary.  And  it  was  indeed  a  pleasant 
home  and  haven  of  rest  to  many  a  tired  mis¬ 
sionary  from  the  out-stations,  for  in  those  pre- 
Guest  House  days,  missionaries  coming  to  Ran¬ 
goon  for  longer  or  shorter  stays,  must  needs  he 
received  into  the  hospitable  homes  of  those 
resident  there.  One  fellow-worker  was  nursed 
through  a  long  case  of  typhoid,  while  another 
was  invited  to  leave  her  noisy  school  and  stay 
with  them  while  a  broken  leg  was  in  slow 
process  of  healing.  Dr.  Robinson,  later  Bishop 
Robinson  of  the  Methodist  Mission  of  India, 
wrote  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Smith’s  death  of 
what  visits  to  Pleasant  Home  meant  to  them 
as  young  missionaries  in  Rangoon.  “Every 
time  we  went  to  your  home  we  felt  we  had  a 
little  visit  to  Heaven,”  he  wrote.  And  how 
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many  new  missionaries  had  their  first  glimpses 
of  life  in  Burma  from  under  that  hospitable 
roof  and  thanked  God  for  the  first  impressions 
received  at  that  time  from  their  genial  host 
and  his  gracious  wife. 

In  September  1879,  their  little  Mary,  an 
unusually  sweet  and  thoughtful  child  for  her 
age,  was  taken  to  her  Heavenly  home  after  a 
short  sharp  illness.  Earlier  in  that  same  year 
their  youngest  daughter  Emma  was  horn. 

In  1880,  Mr.  Smith  had  the  unusual  plea¬ 
sure  of  a  visit  from  his  parents  who  spent  six 
months  travelling  among  the  Baptist  missions 
of  India  and  Burma.  In  those  days  visitors 
from  America  were  few  and  far  between  and 
a  visit  from  one’s  parents,  his  father  having 
already  passed  the  three  score  year  and  ten 
limit,  was  unprecedented.  During  his  long 
missionary  life  Mr.  Smith  was  unusually  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  relatives  visit  him,  for  in  1907 
his  youngest  brother  spent  six  weeks  with  him 
and  the  following  year  a  nephew  and  niece 
were  a  month  in  their  home,  and  just  the  year 
before  his  death,  he  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
a  ten- week’s  visit  from  his  son  Appleton,  thus 
having  his  three  living  children  once  more 
around  him. 

Moreover  from  the  fall  of  1893  to  the 
Spring  of  1895,  they  had  the  joy  of  having  their 
eldest  daughter  Anna  in  their  home.  She  came 
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at  that  time  simply  on  a  visit,  but  in  1906  she 
returned  with  them  from  their  furlough  and 
was  the  untiring  helper  of  their  last  years,  both 
in  the  home  and  in  the  Seminary  work.  In 
1901,  their  youngest  daughter  Emma  came  out 
under  appointment  of  the  Women’s  Board  and 
had  two  years  in  her  parents’  home  until  her 
marriage  to  Rev.  H.  I.  Marshall  and  removal 
to  Tharrawaddy.  The  grandchildren  that  came 
in  due  time  were  a  great  delight  to  the  grand¬ 
parents  and  theirs  was  a  privilege  rarely  given 
to  missionaries’  children  to  know  their  grand¬ 
parents  and  have  frequent  visits  in  their  home. 


Problems  of  Early  Years  at  Seminary. 

Let  us  go  back  now  and  consider  Dr. 
Smith’s  work  in  and  for  the  Seminary  during 
these  years.  When  Mr.  Smith  took  charge  of 
the  Seminary  in  1876,  it  occupied  as  has  been 
said  above,  the  east  side  of  West  St.,  the 
compound  now  occupied  by  Judson  College. 
The  school  was  in  the  building  now  used 
as  a  residence  and  known  as  Bogain  Villa. 
Class  rooms  were  below,  the  chapel  occupied 
the  large  room  upstairs,  and  a  neat  bell  tower 
topped  the  room  at  the  back  which  was  the 
president’s  class  room  and  study.  The  students 
were  housed  in  long  wooden  dormitories  at 
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the  south  end  of  the  compound  and  the 
teachers’  houses  were  where  Cushing  Hall  now- 
stands. 

This  Seminary  had  been  founded  by  the 
Missionary  Union  when  they  sent  Dr.  Binney  to 
Moulmein  in  1845,  to  establish  a  training  school 
for  Karen  ministers  and  therefore  had  had 
just  thirty  years  of  existence  when  Mr.  Smith 
took  charge.  But  its  career  had  not  been  all 
clear  sailing.  From  the  first  Dr.  Binney  seems 
to  have  found  some  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Karen  missionaries  of  that  time,  some  of 
which  may  have  been  personal  antagonism 
aroused  by  his  rather  vigorous  personality,  but 
most  of  which  sprang  from  the  thought  of 
some  of  his  contemporaries  that  there  was  no 
need  for  such  an  institution.  They  thougiit 
that  each  station  missionary  should  train  his 
own  “agents”  himself,  not  so  much  by  bringing 
them  into  classes  for  study,  though  some  did 
this  to  a  certain  extent  during  the  rains,  but 
through  their  personal  supervision  of  the  work 
while  touring  with  them  and  by  visiting  them 
in  the  villages  to  which  they  had  been  sent  as 
pastors.  This  feeling  had  by  no  means  died  a 
natural  death  when  the  work  was  taken  over  by 
Dr.  Binney’s  successor.  It  persisted  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  but  with  the  continually  increasing 
efficiency  of  the  school  and  the  tact  with  which 
Dr.  Smith  kept  in  touch  with  the  station  mis- 
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sionaries,  the  opposition  gradually  became  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

However  a  more  acute  problem  called  for 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  new  principal. 
There  were  only  27  students  in  the  Seminary  in 
1876.  There  had  been  larger  numbers  but  the 
mysterious  disease,  beri  beri,  the  cause  of  which 
was  then  and*  even  for  a  generation  thereafter 
unknown,  had  decimated  the  ranks  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  next  year  however  the  disease  seem¬ 
ed  to  abate  and  the  number  of  students  rose 
to  57.  But  from  time  to  time  the  trouble  crop¬ 
ped  out  as  though  some  demon,  roused  out  of  a 
long  sleep  of  months,  would  suddenly  come  out 
of  his  hidden  lair  to  pounce  on  the  souls  whom 
he  would  devour.  These  visitations  usually 
came  in  the  rainy  season  and,  hoping  to  avoid 
them,  the  term  of  study  was  changed  to  the 
dry  season  but  without  complete  immunity. 
The  old  wooden  buildings  were  thought  by 
some  to  harbor  the  mysterious  malady  and 
they  were  torn  down  and  new  ones  built  in  a 
new  location,  hut  to  no  avail.  Finally  it  was 
decided  that  the  school  must  be  moved  to 
another  compound,  for  the  College  compound 
across  the  way  and  the  large  mission  compound 
at  Mission  Road  were  free  from  the  disease. 
Accordingly  in  1888  the  new  class  was  received 
on  the  compound  then  known  as  the  Brayton 
compound,  a  dormitory  was  erected  near  the 
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site  of  the  present  Brayton  Memorial  Chapel, 
and  Thra  Shwe  Nu  was  transferred  there  to 
make  trial  of  the  new  site.  The  following  year 
the  entering  class  was  likewise  received  and 
taught  there.  The  relief  from  the  dread  disease 
was  great  but  the  immunity  was  only  partial. 
Meanwhile  it  had  become  a  conviction  that  the 
whole  Seminary  must  be  moved  to  new  site. 
Many  suggestions  were  received  from  various 
missionaries  and  the  field  from  which  a  new 
location  could  have  been  chosen  was  as  wide  as 
from  Bassein  to  Toungoo.  However  it  seemed 
best  to  remain  in  or  near  Rangoon  which  was 
then  as  now  the  centre  of  the  province.  Var¬ 
ious  spots  in  the  suburbs  were  visited  and  in 
August  Dr.  Smith  and  Thra  Saw  Te  went  to 
Insein  and  there  discovered  the  site  on  the  hill 
east  of  the  station,  where  the  wooded  undulating 
ground  with  the  green  fields  back  of  it,  sugges¬ 
tive  of  a  New  England  landscape,  at  once 
appealed  to  both  missionary  and  Karen.  The 
land  was  for  sale  and  on  easy  terms  and  it 
seemed  as  if  Providence  had  led  them  to  find  it. 
Dr.  Smith  at  once  called  together  the  Trustees 
of  the  Seminary  and  laid  before  them  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  recommending  to  the  Missionary 
Union  the  purchase  of  this  land  and  the 
removal  of  the  Seminary  to  it  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Society  at  once  took  the  necessary  action 
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and  the  purchase  was  made  at  the  exceedingly 
moderate  sum  of  Rs.  7,000.  On  New  Year's 
Day  1890  immediately  after  the  usual  union 
service  at  Immanuel  church,  the  entire  Semi¬ 
nary,  president,  pupils,  and  teachers,  together 
with  a  number  of  missionary  and  other  friends, 
took  the  train  for  Insein  and  went  to  the  newly 
acquired  ground  and  there  consecrated  it  to  the 
service  of  God  and  the  training  of  Karen 
students  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  this  prayer  of  consecra¬ 
tion  was  added  the  earnest  plea  that  here  on 
this  high  and  well-drained  location  they  might 
be  free  from  the  ravages  of  the  dread  disease 
that  had  driven  them  from  their  old  home  in 
Rangoon. 


Removal  to  Insein. 

Building  operations  were  begun  at  once 
and  on  Feb.  22,  the  school  having  closed  for 
its  long  vacation,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  moved 
out  to  Insein  and  lived  in  a  bamboo  shack  in 
order  to  be  on  hand  to  supervise  in  person  the 
erection  of  the  mission  house,  chapel,  and 
other  buildings.  The  following  May  the  en¬ 
tering  class  was  received  at  Insein  hut  none 
of  the  other  classes  were  taken  there,  for  not 
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knowing  the  source  of  their  infection  nor  the 
means  by  which  the  disease  was  carried,  it  was 
feared  they  might  bring  the  evil  with  them. 
The  Senior  class  remained  on  the  old  compound 
and  was  taught  by  Mr.  Cross.  The  two  middle 
classes  were  on  the  Brayton  compound  and 
were  in  charge  of  Thra  Shwe  Nu.  Dr.  Smith 
himself  taught  at  Insein  and  daily  went  to 
Mission  Road  for  a  class  or  two,  besides  looking 
after  the  building  operations  which  were  not 
yet  finished.  Thra  Saw  Te,  one  of  the  ablest 
Karens  of  his  generation,  was  with  the  new  class 
at  Insein.  The  students  on  the  old  compounds 
were  in  due  time  graduated  and  in  1894  we 
find  the  whole  Seminary  fully  established  in 
its  present  home  with  nearly  all  the  equipment 
which  has  served  it  so  well  for  over  thirty  years. 
The  buildings  put  up  at  that  time  of  solid  teak 
and  pyinkado  were  of  Dr.  Smith’s  own  design 
and  constructed  under  his  personal  supervision. 
The  cottage  system  of  dormitories  with  their 
separate  cook  houses  and  student-cooks  con¬ 
tinued  through  Dr.  Thomas’  administration. 
These  frail-looking  structures  have  stood  the 
ravages  of  time  well  and  only  now  does  it  seem 
necessary  to  replace  them.  We  hope  that  in 
brick  and  mortar  as  well  as  in  teak  a  fitting 
memorial  may  be  raised  in  honor  of  the  one 
who  first  selected  this  site  and  laid  out  the 
plant. 
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In  1895  the  jubilee  of  the  Seminary  was 
fittingly  celebrated  at  graduation  time  when 
all  the  Karen  missionaries  and  as  many  alumni 
and  other  Karens  as  possible  were  welcomed 
to  the  special  exercises  arranged  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Thra  Shwe  Nu  prepared  in  Karen  a 
lengthy  history  of  the  institution  from  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  1845,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  oldest  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
Orient. 


Field  Work  for  Students. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  administration 
Dr.  Smith  felt  it  would  be  wise  to  give  the 
students  some  actual  practice  in  field  work  in¬ 
stead  of  filling  the  whole  four  years  with  book 
work.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  he 
arranged  with  Mrs.  B.  C.  Thomas  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  Henzada,  to  take  the  Senior  class 
for  a  fortnight’s  tour  among  the  non-Christian 
villages  of  that  field.  Accordingly  we  find  him 
in  January  1878,  with  a  group  of  students 
on  the  Irrawaddy  river  steamer  enroute  to 
Henzada.  The  journal  of  this  tour  and  of 
one  taken  the  following  year  makes  in¬ 
teresting  reading.  The  first  trip  was  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Irrawaddy  beginning 
in  what  he  calls  the  Okpo  Plain.  On  setting 
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out  they  had  a  service  of  consecration  for  the 
students  and  then  divided  them  into  groups  of 
two  each,  following  the  apostolic  fashion.  On 
the  second  day  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  they 
were  disturbed  to  find  that  the  pony  that  Mrs. 
Thomas  had  loaned  them  had  strayed  during 
the  night.  Men  were  sent  in  all  directions  in 
search  of  it  but  not  till  the  end  of  the  second 
day  did  one  of  them  return  with  a  Burman  who 
had  found  it  and  had  taken  it  in  charge.  Dr. 
Smith  remarks  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  that  he 
rewarded  the  man  eight  annas  for  his  services 
which  reward  seemed  to  please  him  so  exces¬ 
sively  that  he  thought  he  would  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  only  four  annas! 

On  this  tour  they  visited  94  villages  but  he 
reports  that  on  the  whole  the  young  men  had 
a  pretty  poor  reception,  the  people  having  been 
already  preached  to  many  times  both  by  Bap¬ 
tists  and  Roman  Catholics  who  had  recently 
entered  the  district.  However  he  wrote  a  care¬ 
ful  report  of  the  tour  which  included  not  only 
the  names  of  every  village  entered  but  also  the 
names  of  many  individuals  with  whom  they 
talked  and  a  remark  as  to  their  attitude  toward 
the  message  brought  them. 

The  report  of  their  travel  in  the  following 
year  in  the  same  mission  but  on  the  Tharra- 
waddy  side  of  the  river  (for  at  that  time  the 
Tharrawaddy  field  had  not  been  separated  from 
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the  parent  Henzada  mission)  follows  the  same 
lines  as  that  of  the  previous  year  and  shows 
that  the  students  were  sent  into  63  villages  and 
had  much  the  same  reception,  due  to  much  the 
same  causes.  The  territory  covered  by  this 
trip  was  from  the  vicinity  of  Gyobingauk  west¬ 
ward  and  northward  through  a  section  that  the 
writer  has  himself  toured  a  number  of  times 
and  received  the  same  cool  response  to  his  mes¬ 
sage.  This  leads  one  to  wonder  if  too  much  at¬ 
tention  has  not  been  given  to  seed-sowing  and 
not  enough  to  following  up  and  nurturing 
hopeful  cases  by  remaining  longer  in  fewer 
villages. 

The  next  year  in  response  to  an  invitation 
from  Mr.  Morrow  of  Tavoy,  the  president  took 
his  Senior  class  to  that  field  but  we  have  found 
no  report  of  that  tour  and  so  do  not  know  what 
the  results  were.  After  that  the  plan  was  drop¬ 
ped,  partly  on  account  of  the  expense  and  partly 
because  the  students  themselves  said  they  could 
spend  their  whole  lives  preaching  but  their 
time  for  study  was  limited.  It  was  also  felt 
that  each  missionary  could  give  his  own 
Seminary  students  practice  in  this  sort  of  work 
during  the  long  vacation  which  coincided  with 
the  missionary’s  travelling  season.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  how  even  at  that  early  date  Dr. 
Smith  realized  the  value  of  what  is  so  much 
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stressed  in  present-day  educational  methods, 
that  is,  learning  by  doing. 


Karen  Support  of  Seminary. 

In  1880  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Home 
Board,  Dr.  Smith  began  to  urge  on  the  Karen 
churches  the  opportunity  as  well  as  the  duty 
which  was  theirs  to  support  their  School  of  the 
Prophets.  Just  as  at  Henzada  a  decade  before 
he  had  made  a  beginning  in  systematic  giving 
among  the  Karens,  so  he  again  laid  before  the 
people  through  their  missionaries,  who  by  the 
way  were  now  all  cordially  in  favour  of  the 
Seminary,  that  they  should  contribute  at  least 
one  anna  a  year  toward  the  current  expenses 
of  the  school. 

The  various  Associations  took  up  the  plan 
and  the  first  year  the  contributions  amounted 
to  Rs.  798-6-6.  From  that  time  on  the  Karens 
have  borne  an  increasingly  large  amount  of  the 
expense  of  the  Seminary  and  the  contributions, 
now  asked  for  at  the  rate  of  two  annas  a 
member,  amount  to  about  Rs.  5,000  yearly.  In 
addition  to  these  yearly  contributions,  at  the 
Jubilee  celebration  when  many  who  studied 
under  Dr.  Binney  were  gathered  together,  their 
devotion  to  the  founder  of  the  school  showed 
itself  in  the  proposal  to  raise  an  endowment 
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fund,  to  be  known  as  the  Binney  Memorial 
Fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  used  in 
helping  needy  students  in  obtaining  their 
theological  education.  This  fund  amounted 
to  Rs.  10,000  in  1902  when  it  was  closed.  Since 
then  the  Karen  Seminary  Endowment  Fund 
was  started  at  Dr.  Smith’s  suggestion  and  this 
fund  the  income  of  which  is  used  for  the  run¬ 
ning  expeneses  of  the  Seminary,  is  still  growing 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  amounts  to  Rs  37,983. 


Text  Books. 

Among  the  many  out-standing  needs  of  the 
Seminary  when  Dr.  Smith  took  charge  was  that 
for  text-books.  He  writes  in  his  Forty  Years 
Presidency  that  at  that  time  there  were  only 
five  text-books  in  use.  These  comprised  two 
by  Dr.  Binney,  his  Theology  and  Homiletics, 
Mrs.  Binney’s  Physiology,  Dr.  Wade’s  Karen 
Grammar,  and  a  Scripture  Geography  by 
Thra  Sa  Ne.  In  addition  there  were  a  few 
commentaries  by  Dr.  Cross,  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  Mr.  Abbot  on  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  books  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Smith  at 
once  set  himself  to  prepare  a  work  of  general 
information  on  the  Bible  and  chose  for  this 
purpose  the  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible  as 
published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of 
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London,  a  work  which  includes  a  commentary 
of  the  whole  Bible  with  brief  introductions 
and  analysis  of  each  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  In  Karen  this  makes  a 
work  of  three  octavo  volumes  containing  a  total 
number  of  1766  pages.  Meanwhile  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  students  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  bring  out  several  shorter  hooks,  such  as  a 
Logic,  Wayland’s  Moral  Science,  Angus’  Hand¬ 
book  of  the  Bible,  and  his  own  class  text-book, 
Sermonizing,  which  was  based  very  largely 
on  Phelp’s  Theory  of  Preaching.  In  this  way 
a  supply  of  text-books  was  built  up  that  for  the 
time  at  least  sufficed  for  the  students  for  their 
four  years’  course.  Each  of  the  last  three  men¬ 
tioned  books  make  in  Karen  octavo  volumes  of 
500  and  more  pages. 

But  these  text-books  do  not  by  any 
means  comprise  all  his  literary  labors.  For 
many  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Karen 
monthly  paper,  The  Morning  Star.  There  were 
always  proofs  of  some  work,  either  his  own 
or  of  some  other  writer,  on  his  desk  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  for  his  accurate  knowledge  of  Karen 
idiom  and  spelling  made  his  criticism  of  any¬ 
thing  to  be  published  in  that  language  a  surety 
of  its  correctness.  When  one  realizes  that  all 
this  literary  work  was  carried  on  in  addition  to 
daily  teaching  in  the  classroom  and  all  the 
administrative  work  of  the  Seminary,  one 
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wonders  at  the  ability  and  industry  that  en¬ 
abled  him  to  accomplish  so  much. 


Bible  Revision  and  Hymn  Writing. 

While  speaking  of  his  literary  labors,  men¬ 
tion  should  also  be  made  of  a  very  pains-taking 
piece  of  work  that  was  carried  on  at  intervals 
for  years.  This  was  the  revision  of  the  Sgaw 
Karen  Bible.  Dr.  Francis  Mason’s  wonderful 
translation  had  many  merits  not  often  found  in 
the  first  draft  of  the  scriptures  made  in  a  for¬ 
eign  tongue  by  a  single  author,  yet  as  time  went 
on,  the  need  for  its  revision  was  felt,  and  Drs. 
Cross,  Smith,  Thomas,  and  Thra  Saw  Te  were 
the  committee  who  did  the  greater  part  of  the 
work.  As  a  result  of  their  labours,  the  Sgaw 
Karen  text  of  the  Bible  is  both  a  faithful  re¬ 
production  of  the  original  languages  and  also  a 
fine  example  of  Karen  style  and  idiom. 

A  part  of  this  revision  work  was  done  in 
America  when  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Thomas  were 
on  furlough  at  the  same  time  in  1888.  As  they 
met  at  the  “  Rooms  ”  in  Boston  daily  for  their 
work,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  dining  together 
in  a  nearby  restaurant.  One  day  while  sitting 
together  at  one  of  the  small  tables,  they  drop¬ 
ped  naturally  into  Karen  as  they  conversed 
together.  They  noticed  that  some  of  those  sit- 
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ting  at  near-by  tables  were  listening  to  the 
strange  lingo  and  so  they  kept  up  with  the  joke 
and  talked  only  Karen  throughout  the  meal. 
Great  was  their  amusement  when  they  over¬ 
heard  one  of  the  eavesdroppers  say  to  his 
neighbor,  “  These  men  must  he  anarchists 
though  they  look  like  gentlemen!  ” 

Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  a  committee  to  revise 
the  Sgaw  Karen  hymnbook  at  the  time  when  it 
was  first  published  with  tunes.  As  a  translator 
of  hymns  he  was  very  fine  and  some  of  the 
hvmns  most  used  and  loved  bear  his  initials. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  took  interest 
in  a  new  young  people’s  song  book  that  was 
being  prepared  and  contributed  several  new 
hymns  to  this  collection. 


Higher  Grade  Students. 

In  Dr.  Smith’s  correspondence  with  the 
Foreign  Secretray  we  find  that  he  early  began 
to  long  for  a  higher  grade  of  men  to  enter 
the  Seminary  and  to  plan  for  instruction  in 
English.  After  a  number  of  years  of  talking 
and  corresponding  about  it,  the  matter  came  to 
fruition  in  1898  when  an  Anglo- Vernacular  De¬ 
partment  connected  with  both  Seminaries  was 
established.  (The  Burman  Seminary  which 
had  had  its  start  in  Ahlone  a  few  years  previous 
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moved  to  a  compound  adjoining  that  of  the 
Karen  school  in  1893).  Rev.  W.  F.  Thomas 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Burman  Semi¬ 
nary  for  a  short  time  was  asked  to  take  charge 
of  this  new  department,  for  his  equal  facility 
in  both  Burmese  and  Karen  made  him  especi¬ 
ally  fitted  to  teach  in  either  language  as  well 
as  to  take  the  English  and  Greek  work.  The 
first  year  one  student,  an  F.  A.  graduate  of  the 
Baptist  College,  qualified  in  this  department, 
but  for  many  years  no  others  were  ready  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  However  there  were 
almost  always  a  few  students  who  were  able 
to  take  one  or  two  subjects  in  English  and  for 
several  years  there  were  classes  in  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek  for  a  select  few  who  were  able  to 
take  it.  It  was  a  source  of  great  sorrow  to  Dr. 
Smith  that  more  men  who  had  had  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  Baptist  College  (now  Judson 
College)  were  seemingly  not  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  and  consecrate  themselves  to  the  Gospel 
ministry.  An  attractive  course  was  laid  out  for 
them  but  the  attractions  of  Government  or 
mercantile  service  were  more  alluring. 

In  1900,  the  Trustees  at  Dr.  Smith’s  request 
voted  to  make  the  sixth  standard  of  the  mission 
schools  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  Semi¬ 
nary.  Dr.  Smith  often  deplored  the  lack  of 
intellectual  attainments  on  the  part  of  so  large 
a  number  of  the  students  who  came  to  study  in 
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the  institution  which  required  the  teachers  to 
give  most  painstaking  and  rudimentary  instruc¬ 
tion.  He  hoped  to  maintain  the  standard 
selected  by  the  Trustees  and  that  it  soon  might 
he  raised.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  press¬ 
ing  need  of  preachers  to  evangelize  the  districts 
and  the  many  village  churches  in  need  of 
pastors  made  him  feel  that  the  raising  of  the 
standard  should  not  be  too  sudden  lest  the 
supply  be  cut  down  too  low.  Station  mission¬ 
aries  also  immediately  began  asking  that 
he  receive  men  of  less  training  than  the  re¬ 
quirements  as  exceptions  to  the  rule  till  the 
exceptions  often  equalled  the  number  who  had 
attained  the  grade  required.  There  was  and 
still  is  a  work  which  can  be  done  by  faith¬ 
ful  men  even  though  they  do  not  have  much 
book-learning,  and  many  jungle  villages  are 
still  content  to  have  such  men  as  pastors.  Yet 
the  number  is  yearly  increasing  which  desire 
men  of  greater  ability  and  training.  Perhaps 
a  little  more  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Seminary  that  men  must  take  the 
time  to  fit  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  as  their  fellows  were  doing  with  increas¬ 
ing  facility  for  secular  work,  would  have 
brought  up  the  standard  of  the  school  more 
quickly  and  would  have  kept  the  grade  of  the 
school  abreast  of  the  advance  of  education  of 
the  province. 
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His  Influence  over  the  Students. 

No  catalogue  of  events  during  Dr.  Smith’s 
forty  years  administration  can  do  justice  to  the 
influence  he  exerted,  first  over  the  students  in 
his  class  room  and  then  throughout  the  school. 
His  dignity  of  bearing  impressed  them,  his 
kindness  and  care  for  them  while  ill,  (for  he 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  medical  practice  and 
was  keen  in  diagnosing  and  treating  all  ordi¬ 
nary  complaints,)  his  sympathetic  interest  in 
all  their  affairs,  and  his  wise  advice  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  them,  won  their  complete 
confidence.  Only  a  short  time  ago  an  old 
pastor  in  the  Bassein  field  related  with  dram¬ 
atic  vividness  an  occasion  when  he  was  a 
student  and  with  others  took  part  in  some  sort 
of  an  attempt  to  resist  the  change  in  a  meal 
hour  that  had  been  made.  He  said  that  when 
the  Karen  teachers  tried  to  interpose  they 
overrode  them  easily,  but  when  Tlira  Smith 
appeared  on  the  scene,  they  were  so  overcome 
with  his  greatness  and  dignity  that  with  one 
accord  they  fell  on  their  knees  to  “sliiko”  him 
and  beg  his  forgiveness  in  trying  to  interfere 
with  school  discipline.  However  the  matter 
ended  by  their  talking  it  over  and  agreeing  to 
bring  about  the  change  gradually  so  that  the 
hungry  students  need  not  suffer  unduly! 

In  the  class  room  his  own  keen  mind  car- 
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ried  him  on  and  made  him  long  to  open  the 
minds  of  the  students  and  make  them  think 
for  themselves.  Sometimes  a  boy,  who  was 
making  a  guess  at  the  answer  to  a  question  and 
had  hit  rather  wide  of  the  mark,  did  not  realize 
how  far  astray  he  was  getting  till  after  a  few 
leading  questions  he  would  find  himself  all  en¬ 
tangled  in  a  net  of  his  own  weaving.  Dr. 
Smith  always  had  a  fund  of  references,  both 
Biblical  and  literary,  which  he  brought  to  his 
classes  and  hoped  thereby  to  stimulate  the 
young  men  to  strengthen  their  own  work  by 
outside  reading.  In  sermonizing  he  spent  much 
time  with  individuals  helping  them  to  work  out 
sermon  outlines  and  in  criticizing  their  written 
efforts  which  were  submitted  to  him  for  ex¬ 
amination.  His  own  sermons  were  always 
worked  out  with  care  and  were  full  of  stimu¬ 
lating  thoughts  and  illustrations.  He  was  well 
fitted  by  his  strong  and  genial  personality  to  be 
the  head  of  such  an  institution  where  he  could 
bring  its  full  force  to  bear  on  the  young  men 
who  passed  under  his  influence.  Most  fortu¬ 
nate  were  they  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  such  a 
teacher,  and  many  a  man  has  spoken  of  the 
inestimable  value  to  him  of  that  contact. 
There  are  but  few  men  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Karen  churches  today  who  have  not  in  one  way 
or  another  come  under  his  influence.  Only  a 
scattering  remain  who  graduated  from  the 
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Seminary  before  he  took  charge  in  1876.  In 
every  field  there  are  some  who  have  entered 
the  pastorate  without  a  Seminary  training,  and 
now  there  is  an  increasing  number  who  have 
passed  out  after  his  active  years  were  over  and 
since  his  death.  But  in  the  main  it  can  he 
said  that  the  Karen  ministry  of  Burma  hears 
the  impress  of  Dr.  Smith’s  personality  more 
than  that  of  any  other  man  living  or  dead. 
“And  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.”  Seven 
hundred  and  seventy  four  men  were  graduated 
from  the  Seminary  during  his  forty  years  presi¬ 
dency  and  many  of  them  remain  to  this  day 
though  some  have  fallen  asleep.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  no  name  is  so  well  known  through¬ 
out  Karendom  as  that  of  Thra  Smith. 


Outside  Calls. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  Seminary 
Dr.  Smith  occupied  at  different  times  many 
positions  of  importance  in  the  mission.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  served  as  Mission  Treasurer 
for  the  whole  mission,  which  meant  a  great 
deal  of  extra  work  and  correspondence.  He 
was  a  constituent  member  of  the  Burma  Baptist 
Convention  when  it  was  organized  in  Rangoon 
in  1865  and  when  the  Convention  celebrated 
its  Jubilee  in  Tharrawaddy  in  1915,  Dr.  Smith 
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was  present  and  gave  interesting  reminiscences 
of  the  early  days.  A  number  of  times  he  was 
elected  president  of  both  Convention  and  the 
Missionary  Conference  and  twice  wrote  helpful 
papers  for  the  latter  which  at  the  request  of 
the  Conference,  were  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
44  Sound  Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation  ” 
and  44  Spiritual  Experiences  of  a  Missionary.’’ 
At  the  formation  of  the  Reference  Committee 
in  1898  Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  three  to 
receive  the  largest  number  of  votes,  being  thus 
elected  to  serve  on  the  Committee  for  the  first 
three  years  of  its  existence,  and  he  was  re¬ 
peatedly  re-elected  to  it.  During  the  years  that 
he  lived  in  Rangoon  he  served  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  as  secretary  of  the  Rangoon 
Charitable  Society  and  the  British  Burma  Tract 
Society  and  was  often  called  on  for  public  ad¬ 
dresses.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  on  the 
Government  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Karen 
language  and  he  served  on  the  examining  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  mission  until  his  increasing  deaf¬ 
ness  made  it  no  longer  feasible. 

In  the  early  days  when  English  residents  in 
Rangoon  were  much  fewer  and  the  number  of 
missionaries  was  much  smaller  than  at  present, 
there  was  much  more  social  intercourse  between 
the  two  communities  and  the  Smiths  were  on 
most  friendly  terms  with  many  in  the  English 
and  Scotch  communities,  and  with  the  leading 
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officials.  When  they  went  on  furlough  in  1887 
there  seemed  to  be  no  missionary  family  avail¬ 
able  to  occupy  their  house  and  the  Smiths  asked 
a  Scotch  merchant  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren  whom  they  had  known  intimately  for 
many  years,  to  occupy  it  and  care  for  Mrs. 
Stevens,  then  widowed  less  than  a  year,  which 
they  did  most  tenderly.  In  all  these  varied 
positions  and  relations  Dr.  Smith’s  unfailing 
courtesy  and  balanced  judgment  never  failed  to 
win  him  the  regard  of  all. 


Closing  Years. 

After  the  move  to  Insein  and  getting  well 
settled  on  that  beautiful  site,  the  Smith  home 
there,  like  Pleasant  Home  in  Ahlone,  became  a 
place  where  friends  loved  to  visit  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  choice  spirits  who  presided  over 
it  is  still  felt  in  many  lives  in  Burma  and 
elsewhere. 

In  July  1900  a  great  sorrow  came  to  them 
when  their  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  had  been 
married  only  ten  months  before  to  Rev.  W.  H. 
Allison,  died  very  suddenly  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore  her  baby  was  to  be  born.  She  was  only  ill 
a  day,  and  for  her  parents  to  receive  a  cable 
simply  announcing  her  death  and  then  to  have 
to  wait  in  suspense  a  month  or  more  before 
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receiving  particulars,  all  the  time  getting  happy 
letters  from  her  whom  they  knew  had  already 
passed  on,  seemed  to  the  family  in  America  an 
unnecessary  cruelty.  So  no  cable  was  sent  and 
with  the  news  of  the  death  they  had  at  once 
all  particulars  and  the  comfort  of  the  many 
letters  of  sympathy  which  came  from  their 
friends.  The  Smiths  always  felt  so  grateful 
that  no  cable  was  sent.  “  We  had  our  loved 
one  with  us  a  month  longer  than  anyone  else,” 
they  said.  The  beautiful  spirit  of  Christian 
resignation  shown  in  this  affliction  was  a  rare 
testimony  to  their  faith  and  God’s  sustaining 
power. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the 
Seminary  in  1916,  Dr.  Smith  still  kept  his  erect 
form  and  vigorous  walk  and  was  faithful  in  his 
attendance  on  classes  and  evening  school  exer¬ 
cises,  as  well  as  taking  his  turn  in  preaching  at 
the  morning  service  on  alternate  Sundays.  Al¬ 
though  in  her  earlier  years  Mrs.  Smith  had 
been  very  robust  and  seldom  knew  a  sick  day, 
yet  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  she  was 
not  strong  and  with  each  succeeding  year  grew 
more  frail  and  had  to  be  tenderly  restrained 
from  doing  many  things  her  eager  spirit  fain 
would  do.  The  coming  of  their  daughter 
Anna  in  1906  was  an  untold  blessing  to  the 
aging  couple  and  her  loving  watchcare  over 
them  and  the  tactful  way  in  which  she  lifted 
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the  burdens  of  housekeeping  little  by  little 
from  her  mothers  shoulders  was  beautiful  to 
see. 

On  August  19,  1913,  a  host  of  friends  joined 
with  them  in  celebrating  their  Golden  Wedding, 
and  the  fact  that  two  daughters,  a  son-in-law, 
and  three  little  grandsons  were  with  them 
added  much  to  their  joy.  In  December  of  this 
same  year  came  the  celebration  of  the  Judson 
Centennial  in  Burma  and  Dr.  Smith  as  the 
Nestor  of  the  mission  presided  at  the  opening 
exercises  in  Cushing  Hall  and  gave  the  address 
of  welcome  to  the  vast  audience  gathered  from 
all  over  the  Baptist  world  for  that  occasion. 
At  another  session  Mrs.  Smith  appeared  on  the 
platform  as  one  of  the  “  five  little  girls  ”  who 
remembered  Dr.  Judson. 

The  following  Spring  they  returned  to 
U.  S.  A.  on  their  last  furlough  and  so  were 
present  at  the  Judson  Centenary  celebration  in 
Boston.  On  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  they  delayed  their  return  a  few  months  and 
then  for  the  first  time  in  their  experience  made 
the  trip  to  Burma  via  the  Pacific.  On  their 
last  three  furloughs  of  1898,  1906,  and  1914  they 
were  out  of  the  country  less  than  a  year,  spend¬ 
ing  only  the  summer  months  at  home.  Always 
a  good  traveller,  Mrs.  Smith  enjoyed  this  last 
trip  home,  guarded  as  she  was  from  over-fatigue 
and  exposure  by  a  devoted  husband  and  daugh- 
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ter.  But  goon  after  her  return  she  began  to 
fail  perceptibly  and  little  by  little  she  let  go 
the  things  of  this  life  till  at  midnight  on  March 
12,  1918,  she  quietly  breathed  her  last.  A  few 
remarks  made  by  Dr.  Gilmore  at  her  funeral 
express  a  little  of  what  her  life  was  and  what 
it  meant  to  others. 

He  said  in  part, — “She  was  ripe  for 
Heaven.  If  our  Mission  has  ever  known  souls 
ripe  for  Heaven,  Mrs.  Smith  was  surely  one  of 
these.  A  pure,  loving,  unselfish,  devoted  help¬ 
ful  soul.  One  who  walked  with  God.  One 
whose  earnestness  in  intercession  was  so  great 
that  her  husband  feared  it  might  break  her 
frail  heart.  There  are  some,  not  many,  to 
whom  we  apply  the  epithet  ‘saintly.’  We 
may  love  men  and  women  and  honor  them  and 
yet  not  call  them  saintly.  But  nobody  who 
knew  Mrs.  Smith  at  all  well  would  deny  her 
right  to  that  epithet,  or  to  another  epithet  that 

would  please  her  better,  ‘Christlike.’ . 

‘For  she  hath  been  a  succourer  of  many.’ 
The  American  Revised  Version  reads,  ‘  a  helper 
of  many.”  What  a  text  that  would  be  to  have 
inscribed  on  Mrs.  Smith’s  monument,  ‘A  Helper 
of  Many.’  She  had  no  distinctive  work  of  her 
own  but  what  a  helper  she  was  in  the  work 
of  others.  A  helper  pre-eminently  of  her  hus¬ 
band  in  his  great  work  at  the  Seminary.  A 
helper,  a  mother,  to  the  students,  especially  in 
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time  of  sickness.  A  helper  to  the  native  Christ¬ 
ians,  Karen,  Burman,  Indian.  And  a  helper  to 
so  many  missionaries.  I  wonder  if  she  ever  fully 
realized  what  the  hospitality  of  that  home 
meant  to  many  a  disheartened  missionary.  I 
wonder  if  she  ever  knew  how  much  good  came 
from  the  invigoration  that  one  after  another 
received  there.” 

The  months  of  increasing  weakness  which 
preceded  her  death  prepared  her  husband  in 
a  degree  to  life  without  her,  but  the  peculiarly 
tender  relationship  which  had  existed  between 
them  for  nearly  fifty  five  years  made  the  separa¬ 
tion  extremely  hard.  Yet  the  devoted  attention 
of  his  daughter  Anna,  who  was  so  like  her 
mother,  made  up  as  far  as  possible  for  his  loss. 
He  did  not  allow  his  sorrow  to  overshadow 
others  and  was  always  bright  and  cheerful  while 
with  others.  His  deafness  so  increased  during 
the  last  years  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
converse  with  him.  But  he  did  not  allow  this 
to  make  him  unhappy  and  kept  a  pad  and 
pencil  always  with  him  so  that  people  could 
communicate  with  him,  while  his  interesting 
reminiscences  and  witty  repartee  made  him  a 
charming  conversationalist  to  the  last. 

During  the  last  years,  though  unable  to 
teach  or  take  part  in  public  exercises,  he  was 
diligent  at  his  desk,  writing  Karen  commen¬ 
taries  on  Mark  and  Luke  during  the  five  years 
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of  his  retirement  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
a  commentary  on  Acts  was  being  prepared, 
lying  open  on  his  desk  when  he  left  it  for  the 
last  time  at  the  seventh  chapter.  Dr.  Smith 
had  never  had  seasons  of  private  devotion,  yet 
he  seemed  to  be  continually  44  in  the  Spirit.  " 
and  while  at  work  at  his  desk  would  often  stop 
to  read  a  few  lines  in  some  devotional  hook 
which  he  always  kept  by  his  side  for  that 
purpose.  Law’s  “Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  Life” 
and  Rauschenbusch’s  “Prayers  of  the  Social 
Awakening”  were  favorites  of  his  and  show  the 
wide  range  of  his  tastes.  His  mind  was  always 
open  to  new  ideas  and  he  enjoyed  reading  new 
hooks  though  not  necessarily  agreeing  with 
every  new  idea  introduced  by  them. 

In  the  last  years  the  habit  of  repeating 
hymns  learned  in  his  childhood  grew  upon  him 
and  he  would  sometimes  express  some  celestial 
sentiment  with  such  feeling  that  his  daughter 
Anna  would  beg  him  to  stop.  44 1  am  really 
afraid  you  will  waft  yourself  away  to  realms  of 
everlasting  bliss  if  you  keep  on  this  way. 
Father  dear,”  she  would  say.  So  the  aged 
saint  seemed  ripening  for  Heaven.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  1921  he  had  a  rather  serious  attack  of 
influenza  but  he  rallied  from  it  and  was 
around  the  house  again  for  another  month 
and  more.  But  on  December  6th  signs  of 
ureamic  poisoning  set  in  and  after  nearly  a 
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week  of  more  or  less  unconsciousness  the 
earthly  bonds  were  broken  and  the  spirit  took 
its  flight  on  the  morning  of  December  12th. 
The  next  morning  the  loved  form  was  laid  to 
rest  beside  the  one  who  had  loved  and  labored 
with  him  so  many  years,  to  wait 

“Till  the  day  dawn 
And  the  shadows  flee  away.” 
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